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370 The Family of William Penn. 

THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENJST. 

BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

(Continued from page 175.) 
V. WILLIAM PENN'S FIRST MARRIAGE. 

William Penn, by the death of his father, " came into the 
possession of a very handsome estate, supposed to be worth 
at that time not less than fifteen hundred pounds per annum ; 
so that he became, in point of circumstances, not only an 
independent, but a rich man." 

This statement, made by Clarkson, 1 has been followed by 
successive biographers ; Janney, Dixon, and probably others 
repeat it. The property which the son received was sub- 
stantially that in Ireland, the Shangarry and adjoining es- 
tates ; if there was any other of importance that came into 
his possession from his father, I have seen no account of it. 

Penn's first marriage followed about a year and a half 
after the death of the Admiral. In the mean time he had 
been again imprisoned six months (1670-71), at first in the 
Tower, and then in Newgate, for being at the Friends' 
meeting in Wheeler Street, London, and for refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance (tendered as a " snare" to the 
Friends, who would take no oaths); had written several 
more political and religious pamphlets ; and had made his 
first religious visit to Holland and Germany. 

The years of his courtship and of his first marriage — as 
late, at least, as his first return from Pennsylvania — form the 
halcyon period of Penn's career. There is about these 
years an air of hopeful and buoyant cheerfulness. The 
accounts given of the Springetts by Mary Penington, and of 
the Peningtons by Thomas Ellwood, are at once romantic 
and idyllic. Upon these details it will always be pleasant, 
in the study of the Founder's varied experiences of sun- 
shine and cloud, to linger. 

*" Life of Penn," p. 33. 
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Early in 1668, it is said, William Penn first met Gulielma 
Maria Springett. 1 She was then living in the family of her 
stepfather, Isaac Penington, with her mother, Mary Pening- 
ton, — previously the wife of Sir William Springett, her 
(Gulielma's) father,— at Bury House, near Amersham, in 
Buckinghamshire. Isaac Penington was the son of Alder- 
man Isaac Penington, of London, sometime lieutenant of 
the Tower, Lord Mayor of London, and one of the judges who 
condemned Charles I. to death. In 1654, Isaac, the son, 
had married the widow, Mary Springett, and somewhat 
later both had* joined the religious movement of which 
George Fox was the leader. In 1658 they had settled at 
the Grange, at Chalfont St. Peter's, in Bucks, which had 
been assigned as a residence (not conveyed) to Isaac by his 
father, and they continued to live in that part of the coun- 
try, amid many vicissitudes, until their death and burial in 
the Friends' ground at Jordans, near Chalfont, where also 
William Penn and most of his family are buried. 2 

Gulielma Maria Springett was the only child of Sir 
William Springett, Knight, who was a native of Sussex, 
born about 1620, and who died February 3, 1643/4, of a 
fever contracted at the siege of Arundel Castle, in Sussex, 

1 This is the statement of Maria Webb, in the " Penns and Pening- 
tons." In a document quoted in that work, a narrative said to have 
been given by William Penn to a certain Thomas Harvey, and by him 
repeated to the (unknown) writer, it is said that in 1668, after his return 
from Ireland, Penn had been visiting and speaking in the Friends' 
meetings in the country ; then, upon being summoned by his father to 
come to him, at Wanstead, he attended on his way a meeting in London, 
and after its close, " happening to be in the house of a Friend who re- 
sided in the neighborhood, Gulielma Maria Springett came in and was 
introduced to him ; this was in the year 1668, and was the first time he 
ever saw his future wife." The authority of this document in some 
respects appears to me dubious, but on this point it may be trustworthy. 

* Isaac Penington died October 8, 1679, while he and his wife were on 
a visit at Goodenstone Court, a property belonging to her, in Kent. His 
remains were brought to Jordans ground for interment. Mary Pening- 
ton died (as also stated in the text), while on a visit to her daughter 
Penn, at Worminghurst, in Sussex, September 18, 1682, and was buried 
at Jordans. 
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where he was commanding as a colonel in the Parliamen- 
tary army. His wife, Mary, afterwards Mary Penington, 
was the daughter of Sir John Proude, Knight, and was born 
about 1624. 1 She died at Worminghurst, in Sussex, Sep- 
tember 18, 1682, a little more than a fortnight after the sail- 
ing of the " Welcome" for Pennsylvania (and a few months 
later than the death of William Penn's mother, the widow 
of the Admiral). Her daughter, Gulielma Maria, whose 
name thus represented those of both parents, was a post- 
humous child. She was born " a few weeks after the death 
of her father," Maria Webb says, 2 and as this occurred, as 
already said, February 3, 1643/4, her birth may have been 
either in the closing days of 1643, old style, or the begin- 
ning of 1644. Maria Webb says, " it may be presumed she 
was born in 1644, but we have no exact record of the date." 
She was thus some six or seven months older than William 
Penn. 

The Peningtons continued to live at Chalfont Grange 
until 1666. The property had been confiscated in 1660, as 
belonging to the regicide alderman, but they had remained 
there six years, apparently on sufferance by the Crown. To 
whom it went, on their ejectment in 1666, is not definitely 
stated ; some of the alderman's town property was obtained 
by the Bishop of Worcester, and some in the country by 
the Duke of Grafton, illegitimate son of Charles II. by his 
mistress, the Duchess of Cleveland. 3 The Peningtons were 

1 The narrative of her early life and first marriage, the death of her 
husband, her becoming a Friend, and her later experiences at Chalfont 
and Amersham, is given in Maria Webb's "Penns and Peningtons," 
and, as already suggested in the text, is a most interesting picture of 
real life. Many details concerning her and her family are given in 
that work, and also in W. H. Summers's " Memories of Jordans and the 
Chalfonts," an almost equally interesting book, published in London, 
1895. 

a " Penns and Peningtons." 

8 " A local tradition asserts that the notorious George Jeffreys [Judge 
of the ' Bloody Assize'], who is credited with the erection of the Grey- 
hound Inn at Chalfont St. Peter's, resided at the Grange before the 
erection of his house at Bulstrode. It is added that a portrait of the 
' Unjust Judge' was long preserved at the Grange under peculiar cir- 
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repeatedly visited, while they remained at the Grange, by 
Thomas Ellwood, and for a time he resided there as tutor 
to their children. His description of them in his auto- 
biography includes several references to the young girl, 
Gulielma, with whom, it was suggested, he had fallen in 
love, and whom, as his ill wishers suggested, he might carry 
off. He had, however, no such schemes ; he admired her, 
but at a respectful distance. Of a visit to the Peningtons, 
at the Grange, about 1659, Ellwood says, — 

" I mentioned before, that during my father's abode in London, in 
the time of the civil wars, he contracted a friendship with the Lady 
Springett, then a widow, and afterwards married to Isaac Penington, 
Esq., to continue which he sometimes visited them at their country 
lodgings, as at Datchet, and at Causham Lodge, near Reading. And 
having heard that they were come to live upon their own estate at Chal- 
font, in Buckinghamshire, about fifteen miles from Crowell [the home of 
the Ell woods], he went one day to visit them there, and to return at 
night, taking me with him. 

" But very much surprised we were when, being come hither, we first 
heard, then found, they were become Quakers; a people we had no 
knowledge of, and a name we had till then scarce heard of. 

" So great a change, from a free, debonair, and courtly sort of be- 
havior, which we formerly had found them in, to so strict a gravity as 
they now received us with, did not a little amuse us, and disappoint our 
expectation of such a pleasant visit as we used to have, and now had 
promised ourselves. Nor could my father have any opportunity, by 
a private conference with them, to understand the ground or occasion of 
this change, there being some other strangers with them (related to 
Isaac Penington), who came that morning to visit them also. 

" For my part I sought and at length found means to cast myself into 
the company of the daughter, whom I found gathering some flowers in 
the garden, attended by her maid, who was also a Quaker. But when I 
addressed myself to her after my accustomed manner, with intent to 
engage her in some discourse which might introduce conversation on the 
footing of our former acquaintance, though she treated me with a cour- 

cumstances. Jeffreys had given strict orders that it was never to be 
removed from the walls of the house. After his disgrace, accordingly, 
it was removed to the cellar, fastened to the wall, and bricked in. So 
says tradition; but tradition says many strange things." (Summers, 
" Jordans and the Chalfonts," p. 95.) Alderman Penington remained a 
prisoner in the Tower from his commitment in 1660 to his death, De- 
cember, 1661. His jailer was that same Sir John Eobinson whose ac- 
quaintance we made at the time of Penn and Mead's trial. 
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teous mien, yet, as young as she was, the gravity of her look and be- 
haviour struck such an awe upon me, that I found myself not so much 
master of myself as to pursue any further converse with her. Wherefore, 
asking pardon for my boldness for having intruded myself into her pri- 
vate walks, I withdrew, not without some disorder (as I thought at least) 
of mind." 

Perm's courtship, if begun so early as 1668, progressed 
without undue haste. He is particularly said to have vis- 
ited Guli, in Bucks, after the death of his father, in 1670, 
and upon his release from Newgate, in 1671. His pamphlet, 
" A Seasonable Caveat against Popery," is dated at " Penn 
in Buckinghamshire," 23d of Eleventh month (February), 
1670, a few months after his father's death, and as this was 
not far from the young lady's neighborhood, it may suggest 
calls upon her at that time. 

The time of the marriage has been left by the biographers 
quite obscure. Janney mentions it briefly, without assign- 
ing any date. Dixon says, " the marriage was performed 
in the early spring of 1672, six or seven months after his 
liberation from Newgate." Maria Webb states that no 
family documents are forthcoming relative to this period in 
Penn's life. But Summers, in his more careful investiga- 
tion of local sources, supplies from contemporary documents 
all the data that are needed to complete the account, and 
the marriage certificate itself has been found of record, and 
an abstract of it has been obtained for this work. 

In the Jordans Friends' Monthly Meeting Book, under 
date of 7th of Twelfth month, 1671 (February 7, 1671/2), 
there is this minute : 

" William Penn, of Walthamstow, in the County of Essex, and Guli- 
elma Maria Springett, of Tiler's End Green, in the County of Bucks, 
proposed their intention of taking each other in marriage. Where- 
upon it was referred to Daniel Zachary and Thomas Ellwood to inquire 
into the clearness of their proceedings and give an account to next 
meeting." 1 

1 " Jordans and the Chalfonts," p. 158. — Penn is here described as " of 
Walthamstow/ ' and Mr. Summers suggests that Lady Penn's residence, 
— that of the Admiral, — though always spoken of as at Wanstead, may 
have been really in Walthamstow, the parish adjoining. But Mr. Sum- 
mers is at a loss to explain why Gulielma is described as " of Tiler's End 
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These preliminary proceedings took place at a monthly 
meeting held at the house of Thomas Ellwood. He had 
married Mary Ellis in 1669, and had taken up his abode at 
Hunger Hill, or Ongar Hill, not far from Beaconsfield, in 
the Jordans and Chalfont region. In this house he lived 
until his death in 1713. His poetical "Directions to my 
Friend Inquiring the Way to My House" run thus : 

" Two miles from Beaconsfield, upon the road 
To Amersham, just where the way grows broad, 
A little spot there is called Larkin's Green, 
Where, on a bank, some fruit trees may be seen ; 
In midst of which, on the sinister hand, 
A little cottage covertly doth stand ; 
' Soho !' the people out, and then inquire 
For Hunger Hill ; it lies a little higher, 
But if the people should from home be gone, 
Bide up the bank some twenty paces on, 
And at the orchard's end thou may'st perceive 
Two gates together hung. The nearest leave, 
The furthest take, and straight the hill ascend, 
That path leads to the house where dwells thy friend. ,, 

At the next monthly meeting, March 6, 1671/2, the 
records show that " the consent and approbation of Friends" 
was given to the marriage, and it duly followed on the 4th 
of the following month, April, 1672. An old manuscript 
volume, kept in that time by Eebekah Butterfield, a Friend, 
at Stone Dean, a dwelling within sight of Jordans, is now 
preserved by Mr. Steevens, of High Wycombe, Bucks, and 
records thus : 

Green." Her stepfather, Isaac Penington, was then in Beading jail, on 
religious account, and her mother was engaged in building the house at 
Woodside, near Amersham, five miles from Tyler's Green, where the 
Peningtons subsequently lived. Mr. Summers suggests that Gulielma 
was in lodgings at Tyler's Green, and that she may have been staying 
with some of the Penn family. There were Penns in Bucks who were 
then Quakers, for in the petition of the Quaker women of the country 
(1659) for the abolition of tithes, there are among the four hundred and 
seventeen signatures those of Anne and Elizabeth Penn. It seems to 
me, however, a more reasonable suggestion that — there being no clear 
evidence as to her residence elsewhere at this time — Mary Penington was 
herself lodging at Tyler's Green, and her daughter with her. 
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"4th of 2nd Mo. 1672. They [W. P. and G. M. S.] took 
each other in marriage at Charlewood, at a farmhouse 
called Kings, where Friends meeting was y n kept, being in 
y e parish of Rickmansworth, in y e county of Hertford." 

The certificate of marriage is as follows : 

WlbeteaSt William Penn, of Walthamstow, in the County 
of Essex, and Gulielma Maria Springett, of Penn, in the 
County of Bucks, having first obtained the goodwill and con- 
sent of their nearest friends & Relations, did in two publick 
Monthly Meetings of the people of God called Quakers, de- 
clare their intention to take each other in Marriage, & upon 
serious and due consideration, were fully approved of the said 
Meetings, as by several weighty testimonies did appear. 
These are now to certifie al persons whom it doth or may concern 
that upon the fourth day of the second month in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred seventy two, the said WILLIAM PENN and 
GULIELMA MARIA SPRINGETT did, in a godly sort & manner 
(according to the good old Order and practise of the Church of 
Christ) in a publick Assembly of the People of the Lord at King's 
Charle-wood in the County of Hertford, solemnly and expressly take 
each other in marriage, mutually promising to be loving, true and faith- 
ful to each other in that Relation, so long as it shal please the Lord to 
continue their natural lives. 

In testimony whereof we then present, have hereunto subscribed 
our names, the day and year afore written. 



Margret Penn 
Rich. Penn 
Isaac Penington 
John Penington 
Mary Penington 
Mary Penington Jun 
Elizabeth Springett 
Alexander Parker 
George Whitehead 
Sam : Newton 
W m Welch 
Geo : Roberts 
Tho : Zachary 
James Claypoole 
Tho: Rudyard 



Robt. Hodgson 
John Jenner 
Charles Harris 
Edward Man 
Sam : Hersent 
Rich : Clipsham 
Robt. Jones 
Tho : Ellwood 
Martin Mason 
Tho : Dell 
Edward Hoar 
John Puddivat 
John Jigger Sen 
Abraham Axtell 
John Costard 



Giles Child 
Stephen Pewsey 
John Harvey 
Elizabeth Walmsly 
Rebecca Zachary 
Mary Ellwood 
Jane Bullocke 
Mary Odingsells 
Elizabeth Murford 
Mary Newton 
ffrances Cadwell 
Helena Claypoole 
Sarah Mathew 
Sarah Welch 
Mary Welch 
Martha Blake 
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[Certified to be an Extract from the Register or Record numbered 
168 Bucks, and entitled a Register of Marriages formerly kept by the 
Society of Friends at the Monthly Meeting of Upper Side.] l 

TABLE, GTJLIELMA MARIA SPKINGETT. 
Herbert Springett, Sir John Proude, 

of Sussex. m. Anne Fagge. 



Sir William Springett, 
b. circa 1620, d. 1643/4. 



Mary Proude, 
b. circa 1624, d. 1682. 



Gulielma Maria Springett 

m. 

William Penn. 

King's Farm, Chorley Wood, is still a well-known and 
readily identified place. Though in Hertfordshire, it is but 
half a mile from the Bucks line. The name of the place 
is said to be derived from its having once been a hunting- 
box of King John. " The present house," says Summers, 
" probably dates from the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The front, which is timber framed, presents one 
feature of interest in a curious old window, and there is a 
large door of very similar style, which probably in Penn's 
time was the main entrance, but is now concealed from 
view by a modern structure used as a dairy. The back 
of the house, where the entrance door now is, seems rather 
newer than the front, but was probably built earlier than 
1672. The large room to which the window just now men- 
tioned belongs is probably the one in which the marriage 
took place, and presents an interesting farm-house interior. 
The house is very much hidden from view by an immense 
barn, solidly built, and strengthened by numerous buttresses. 
This is said to have been fortified by an outpost during the 
civil war, by which party does not appear, and the loop-holes 
then pierced in the wall, which were only bricked up a few 
years ago, are still distinctly visible from the interior. The 

1 Copy furnished from the General Register Office, Somerset House, 
London, August 11, 1896. 
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old farm has not passed unnoticed by artists, but its historic 
interest seems to have hitherto been overlooked/' 

Following the marriage, Penn and his young wife went 
to live at a house he had rented (probably), Basing House, 
Rickmansworth. It also is in Herts, but near the line of 
Bucks. Here they made their home for about five years, 
going in 1677 to Worminghurst, in Sussex, a property of 
his mother. Basing House is still standing, but much 
changed in appearance. Mr. Summers says (1895) it " is so 
shut in by a high wall with a row of trees behind it that little 
can be seen of it from the street, while what little is visible 
is so modernized by stucco and other alterations that there 
is some difficulty in picturing its original appearance. The 
garden front is less changed, but a fine avenue of trees and 
an extensive lawn have disappeared. 1 

At Rickmans worth three children were born, all of 
whom died in infancy, while a fourth, Springett Penn, born 
at Walthamstow, Essex, lived to grow up. Quoting again 
Mr. Summers : " Towards the end of 1672 Penn became 
the father of a little girl, who was named Gulielma Maria. 
She only lived a few weeks, and was buried at Jordans. 
Next year a boy was born, and called William. He lived 
about a year, and was then laid to rest beside his sister." 
(This statement is also made, though not exactly in these 
words, in Maria Webb's book, and may be derived from it.) 
Later, according to Mr. Summers, a third child was born 
(a girl), of whom Penn speaks in a letter to George Fox, 
December 10, 1674: "My wife is well, and child; only 
teeth, she has one cut." This child was named Mary or 
Margaret. She died not long after this letter to Fox, and 
was buried at Jordans with her brother and sister. 

These statements, substantially true, are not quite exact. 

1 Maria Webb says ("Penns and Peningtons"), " The house at Rick- 
mansworth ... is more perfect than any other of his [Penn's] resi- 
dences. The front has evidently been modernized, perhaps early in the 
present century ; the rear, opening on the garden, appears not to have 
been altered ; but the lawn, with the avenue of fine trees, no longer 
exists." 
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The two children, William and Mary (or Margaret), were 
twins, and were born February 28, 1673/4. The record of 
the births of all the four, as made by the Friends' Monthly 
Meeting for the Upper Side of Bucks, is as follows : 

" 1672, 11 mo. 23 : Gulielma Maria Penn, daughter of William & 
Gulielma Maria Penn, born at Eickmansworth, Herts. 

" 1673, 11 mo. 28 : William & Mary Penn, twins, children of William 
& Gulielma Maria Penn, born at Eickmansworth. 

"1675, 11 mo. 25: Springett Penn, son of William and Gulielma 
Maria Penn, born at Walthamstow, Essex, parish of Eickmansworth." l 

The registry of the deaths of these children appears in 
the record of Friends 5 Meeting for the Upper Side of 
Bucks, 2 where the death of the first, Gulielma Maria, is 
stated to have occurred First month (March) 17, 1672 ; of 
"William, Third month (May) 15, 1674; and of Margaret 
(Mary), Twelfth month (February) 24, 1674, this last being 
(" old style") nine months later than William's death, and 
not three months earlier, as it might appear at first glance. 

Three children had thus been born and had died before 
the birth of Springett Penn. It is Springett who is referred 
to in Penn's account of his return from his religious tour 
in Holland and the Rhine country, in 1677, when he says, 
" The 5th of the next week [November 1] I went to Worm- 
inghurst, my house in Sussex, where I found my dear wife, 
child, and family all well." Worminghurst was part of the 
inheritance of Guli from her father; she and her husband 
appear to have removed to it from Eickmansworth early in 
the year 1677, for in describing his departure for the Conti- 
nental journey, he says, " On the 22d of the Fifth Month 
[July], 1677, being the first day of the week, I left my dear 
wife and family at Worminghurst in Sussex . . . and came 
well to London that night. The next day I employed my- 
self on Friends' behalf that were in sufferings [in prison, 

1 From Friends' records at Devonshire House, London, as given by 
Mr. J. Henry Lea, Penna. Magazine, Vol. XVI. p. 335. 

2 Cited in Coleman's " Pedigree/' p. 8. 

Vol. xx.— 26 
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etc.] till the evening, and then went to my own mother's in 
Essex." l 

Three children of William Penn and his wife were 
living in 1682, when he sailed for Pennsylvania. These 
were Springett, born in 1675 at "Walthamstow, as already 
mentioned, and Letitia and William, Jr., born probably at 
Worminghurst. The letter of counsel to his wife and chil- 
dren, written by Penn on his departure, is well known, and 
has been many times published. The warmth of his affec- 
tion for his wife appears in one of the first paragraphs : 

" My dear wife ! remember thou wast the love of my 
youth, and much the joy of my life ; the most beloved, as 
well as the most worthy of all my earthly comforts : and the 
reason of that love was more thy inward than thy outward 
excellencies, which yet were many. God knows, and thou 
knowest it, I can say it was a match of Providence's 
making ; and God's image in us both was the first thing, 
and the most amiable and engaging ornament in our eyes. 
Now I am to leave thee, and that without knowing whether 
I shall ever see thee more in this world, take my counsel 
into thy bosom and let it dwell with thee in my stead, while 
thou lives t." 

But the letter of which this is part was evidently not 
intended for the children, when written, but to be given 
them when they should become old enough to understand 
its import. Springett was then only seven years old, and 
the others younger. There are in the collections of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania the originals of three 
letters written by Penn to the little children, in a juvenile 
style adapted to their years, — missives of familiar parental 
simplicity. These letters bear the date of August 19, 1682, 

1 Worminghurst descended to William Penn, Jr., as an inheritance 
from his mother, upon her death in 1694. He sold it about 1707, and 
before his death, in 1720, "had probably squandered the proceeds," 
Maria Webb remarks. " The house," she adds, " was situated on an 
eminence overlooking the beautiful south downs of Sussex, and within a 
few miles of the sea. It was razed to the ground long since, and the 
Worminghurst estate absorbed in the domains of the Duke of Norfolk. 
Only the stables now [1867?] remain to mark the spot." 
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not quite a fortnight before the " Welcome" left the Downs. 
They are all upon one sheet, and bear the superscription, 
44 For Springett Penn, at Worminghurst, Sussex. — By Arun- 
dell Bagg." The letters are here given : 

"My dear Springet 

" Be good, learn to fear God, avoide evil, love thy book, be kind to 
thy Brother and Sister & God will bless thee & I will exceedingly love 
thee, farewell dear child 

" thy dear Father 

"W* Penn. 
" 19 th 6 mo 82." 

41 Dear Letitia 

" I dearly love y e & would have thee sober, learn thy book, & love thy 
Brothers. I will send thee a pretty Book to learn in. ye Lord bless 
thee & make a good woman of thee, farewell 

"Thy Dear Father 

"W*Penn. 
" 19 th 6 mo 82." 

"Dear Bille 

" I love thee much, therefore be sober & quiet, & learn his book, I will 
Bend him one, so y e Lord bless y e . Amen 

"Thy dear father 

"WmPenn." 

One other child, Gulielma Maria, was buried at Jordans 
in 1689, making the fourth then dead. The time of her 
T)irth is not stated, but it was evidently later than August, 
1682, when the letters above were written, and no doubt 
after October, 1684, when Penn returned from Pennsyl- 
vania. The register of burials of the Upper Side of Bucks 
Meeting of Friends shows that she died at Hammersmith, 
in Middlesex, Ninth month (November) 20, 1689. 1 

Springett Penn died, as has already been mentioned, in 
1696. The memorial of him prepared by his father, " Sorrow 
and Joy in the Loss and End of Springett Penn," is pathetic 
throughout, and in places beautiful, — one of the finest of 
many fine compositions from his hand. It discloses his sad 

1 Cited in Coleman's " Pedigree," p. 8. 
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sense of loss; it was upon this eldest of his then living 
children that he had evidently placed his hopes. There 
are many touching expressions in the memorial which might 
be qu oted, but I confine myself to a few passages which 
suggest the character of the young man and relate to the 
circumstances of his death : 

" My very dear child, and eldest son, Springett Penn, did 
from his childhood manifest a disposition to goodness, and 
gave me hope of a more than ordinary capacity; and time 
satisfied me in both respects. For, besides a good share of 
learning and mathematical knowledge, he showed a judg- 
ment in the use and application of it much beyond his 
years. He had the seeds of many good qualities rising in 
him, that made him beloved and consequently lamented ; 
but especially his humility, plainness and truth, with a 
tenderness and softness of nature, which, if I may say it, 
were an improvement upon his other good qualities. . . » 
He desired if he were not to live, that he might go home 
to die there, and we made preparation for it, being twenty 
miles from my house ; for so much stronger was his spirit 
than his body that he spoke of going next day, which was 
the morning he departed, and a symptom it was of his 
greater journey to his longer home. . . . Feeling himself 
decline apace . . . somebody fetched the doctor; but, as 
soon as he came in, he said, ' Let my father speak to the 
doctor, and Til go to sleep,' which he did and waked no 
more ; breathing his last upon my breast, the tenth day of 
the second month, between the hours of nine and ten in 
the morning, 1696, in his one and twentieth year. So ended 
the life of my dear child and eldest son, much of my com- 
fort and hope ... in whom I lose all that a father could 
lose in a child, and he was capable of anything that became 
a sober young man, my friend and companion, as well as a 
most affectionate and dutiful child." 

Springett died at Lewes, on the south coast, where he 
had been taken, no doubt, for more favorable air and sur- 
roundings. He was buried at Jordans, making the fifth of 
Penn's children then interred there. 
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Preceding Springett three years, his mother, Gulielma 
Maria Penn, had died, February 23, 1693/4. Her death 
occurred at Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire, to which place, it 
would appear, Penn had gone after being acquitted before 
the King (William III.) and Council; of Jacobite plotting, 
being thus enabled to quit the seclusion which he had 
maintained for three years. He wrote from "Hodson" 
(Hoddesdon), on the 11th of Tenth month (December), 
1693, to Thomas Lloyd and others at Philadelphia, an- 
nouncing his " enlargement" and the friendliness of the 
King, and added, " From the Secretary, [Sir John Trench- 
ard] I went to our meeting at the Bull and Mouth; thence 
to visit the sanctuary of my solitude ; and after that to see 
my poor wife and children; the eldest [Springett] being 
with me all this while. My wife is yet weakly ; but I am 
not without hopes of her recovery, who is of the best of 
wives and women." 

In the memorial which he prepared of her, " An account 
of the Blessed End of my Dear Wife, Gulielma Maria 
Penn," he says she " departed ... in the fiftieth year of 
her age ; being sensible to the very last. . . . She did, at 
several times, pray very sweetly, and in all her weakness 
manifested the most quiet, undaunted, and resigned spirit, 
as well as in all other respects. She was an excellent 
person, both as wife, child, mother, mistress, friend and 
neighbor. . . . She quietly expired in my arms. ... I hope 
I may say she was a public as well as private loss ; for she 
was not only an excellent wife and mother, but an entire 
and constant friend, of a more than common capacity, and 
greater modesty and humility; yet most equal and un- 
daunted in danger ; religious as well as ingenuous, without 
affectation; an easy mistress and a good neighbor, espe- 
cially to the poor; neither lavish nor penurious; but an 
example of industry, as well as of other virtues : therefore, 
our great loss, though her own eternal gain." 

It would appear that her health had been for some time 
declining, but there seems to be no distinct evidence on 
this point. She was buried at Jordans ground, near her 
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children. She had been nearly twenty-two years married. 
Four of her children were dead, three survived. 1 

Of these three surviving children, Springett, the oldest,, 
who died three years later, has been fully mentioned. Le-* 
titia, next in age, lived to be an old woman. While a girl y 
she accompanied her father to Pennsylvania in 1699, and is 
often referred to in his letters as " Tishe," — a two-syllabled 
diminutive of her name, more common in old times than 
now. She seems to have been a lively and probably a self- 
willed girl. Her father, writing from Pennsbury to James 
Logan, in July, 1701, just before his final return to England, 
said, " I cannot prevail on my wife to stay, and still less 
with Tishe. I know not what to do. Samuel Carpenter 
seems to excuse her in it ; but to all that speak of it, say I 
shall have no need to stay, and a great interest to return. " 
And there is the story of Watson "that when she was at 
Thomas Evans's place, at Gwynedd, seeing the men at 
threshing, she desired to try her hand at the use of the 
flail, which to her great surprise brought such a racket 
about her head and shoulders, that she was obliged to run 
into the house in tears, and expose her playful freak to her 
father!" 

Letitia Penn married William Aubrey. The marriage 
seems to have been arranged after her return to England 

1 A portrait of Gulielma Maria Penn, on glass, is described by Maria 
Webb (note following preface, "Penns and Peningtons") as in the 
possession, 1867, of " the descendants of Henry Swan, of Holmwood r 
Dorking, who died 1796." This picture was engraved for Mrs. Webb's 
book, and its resemblance to the portrait of Hannah Middleton Gurney, 
wife of Joseph Gurney, of Norwich (great-grandparents of Joseph John 
Gurney), known as the " Fair Quakeress," was remarked. Mrs. Webb, 
however, pointed out that while the dresses are precisely alike in the- 
two pictures, and there is other resemblance as to the figures, the faces 
differ, and she concluded that the portraits are genuine in each case,, 
and that the engraver of the " Fair Quakeress" picture (Hannah Mid-: 
dleton Gurney), working about 1746, had copied the dress of Gulielma 
Maria Penn as a contemporary figure. The picture of Gulielma Maria 
Penn is given in the "Penns and Peningtons" (English edition), and 
that of Hannah Middleton Gurney in A. J. C. Hare's " Gurneys of 
Earlham" (London, 1896). 
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with her father and step-mother in 1701. A letter from 
Penn to Logan, 3d February, 1701/2, written at Kensington, 
says, " My wife and little Johnne well at Bristol. Tishe 
with me." And, writing from London, 21st June, 1702, 
he says, "My wife hitherto is kept by her father [i.e., de- 
tained with him on account of his illness] whence she is 
coming next week to Worminghurst on my daughter's 
account, in likelihood to marry." A few weeks later the 
arrangements were well forward, for William Penn, Jr., 
wrote to James Logan, from Worminghurst, August 18, 
"I was much surprised at what you told me about my 
sister's engagement to W. Masters, but we find little in it, 
for she has been at the meetings [of the Friends, to ask 
approval and oversight of the marriage, according to their 
rules of discipline] and he was here, but could prove no 
engagement, for it passed the meetings, and she is to be 
married the day after to-morrow." 

The alleged engagement to William Masters (of Phila- 
delphia) referred, no doubt, to some intimate acquaintance 
— of whatever degree — existing during Letitia's visit here. 
Upon her departure for England, care had been taken to 
procure for her, from the monthly meeting of the Friends, 
a certificate that she had " behaved herself here very soberly 
and according to the good instructions which she hath re- 
ceived in the way of truth," etc., and that, as far as they 
knew, she was under no engagement of marriage. 1 

But Logan, who was evidently under the impression that 
Letitia had given William Masters reason to consider her 
pledged to him, wrote to Penn that though he supposed she 
had by that time " changed her name," yet he added, " I 
cannot forbear informing thee of what has been too liberally 
discovered of her, and among the rest by some that signed 
the certificate, viz. : that she was under engagement of mar- 
riage, before she left this place, to William Masters; the 
said signers, upon some unhappy information given them, 
lately expressed so great dissatisfaction at what they had 

1 See a fuller citation of the certificate in Watson's " Annals," Vol* 
II. p. 117. 
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done that it had been proposed to send over and contradict 
or retract it." 

The marriage to William Aubrey took place on the 20th 
of August, 1702. A letter from Penn to Logan, dated at 
London, September 6, says, " My daughter is married next 
Fifth-day will be three weeks. We have brought her home, 
where I write, a noble house for the city, and other things, 
I hope, well. But S. Penington's, if not S. Harwood's, 
striving for William Masters, against faith, truth, and right- 
eousness, will not be easily forgotten, though things came 
honorably off to his and the old envy's [ ? enemy's] confu- 
sion, his father's friends nobly testifying against the actions 
of both/' And William Penn, Jr., in a letter of about 
the same time, wrote Logan, " My sister Letitia has, I be- 
lieve, a very good sort of man, that makes a good husband. 
William Masters, whatever grounds he had for it in Penn- 
sylvania, made a mighty noise here, but it lasted not long." 

The Founder, among his other characteristics, had that 
which is not uncommon with great men, and also small, a 
decided dislike for having his plans crossed, and a strong 
confidence that whoever did so must surely deserve condem- 
nation. In this case it is probable that he would have done 
as well to let Letitia's Philadelphia affair go forward, in- 
stead of nipping it, as he doubtless did. In all the subse- 
quent history of the Penn family, William Aubrey figures 
solely and entirely as an exacting and unpleasant person. 
His father-in-law's complaints of his demands for money on 
that side, and poor Logan's struggles to meet them on this, 
form a feature of the Penn-Logan letters for years. If it 
were the fact, as seems to be suggested, that her father 
broke off the Philadelphia match and arranged that in 
London, he must have had occasion many times bitterly to 
rue at least the latter portion of the performance. In De- 
cember, 1703, Penn wrote to Logan that he had heretofore 
sent him " three several letters" about " son Aubrey's affair," 
the payment to him of one hundred and twenty pounds per 
annum. September 2, 1704, he again writes on the subject of 
" Son Aubrey's affairs," and adds, " In the mean time both 
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son and daughter clamor, she to quiet him that is a scraping 
man, will count interest for a guinea (this only to thyself), so 
that I would have thee fill his attorney's hands so full as thou 
canst." In 1706, August 14, Logan wrote to Penn, " I know 
not how to behave to W. Aubrey and his wife ; they have never 
wrote since their last angry letter. Please and keep it to 
thyself, for I still honour my young mistress, and would by 
no means break with them." In 1707, June 10, Penn 
writes, "But my son-in-law Aubrey grows very trouble- 
some, because he gets nothing thence [Pennsylvania] about 
to an open break, did I not bear extremely." Finally, a 
month later, when Logan was preparing to come to Eng- 
land, Penn wrote, July 5, " All our loves are to thee, but 
W. A. a tiger against thee for returns. Come not to him 
empty as thou valuest thy credit and comfort." 

Which quotation will suffice, no doubt, for the subject; 
there are several more in the Penn-Logan letters. 

William and Letitia Aubrey had no children. She sur- 
vived him fifteen years. He died about May 21, 1731, as 
he was buried at Jordans May 23 of that year. April 6, 
1746, Letitia's remains were also interred there. The stone 
marking her grave (placed there, with others, by Granville 
Penn, in the present century) bears the name "Letitia 
Penn," instead of Letitia Aubrey. 

There are letters from Letitia among the Penn manu- 
scripts in the collection of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, but none that need occupy much of our attention. 
The following, in 1734/5, to her half-brother, John Penn, 
who was then in Pennsylvania, is given as an example : 

LETITIA AUBREY TO JOHN PENN. 

" London ye 23 Jany 1734/5 

"Dear Brother 

" I was very glad of y e favour of thine, & to hear of your safe arival ; 
that thee found things better y n expected ; y* my Brother Thomas has 
put them upon a better footing y n you heard before thee went. I 
heartily wish all may be settled to your & y e whole familys Comfort ; 
am obliged to thee for thy kind expressions in thy Letter ; to serve me I 
have show'd my nephew what thee writes and believe he will send a 
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Power to end y t vexatious affaire of Mount Joye * by ye first shipe y ' it 
can be gott ready to go by ; J. Logan informs me y* five thousand acres 
of Land taken up in Sr J. Faggs name, now mine, is settled upon in- 
tirely, y* there is not enough left for one plantation, wch I think very 
Strang there is no Law to hinder such things y* every one may enjoye 
theire right ; if this be ye case y* I cannot have my land there My re- 
quest is y* I may have it somewhere else, my circumstances will not 
permit my loseing it, also the other fw§ he saith he dont know where to 
take it up y* any will bye it, all wch I intreat thee to Consider me in & 
make it thy own case y n I hope for redress ; thee knows what I have in 
England so leave it. I am very glad to find y* I may expect my money 
so sone, altho' I canot have it at better interest, nor security any where, 
I am senceable of: I must desier thy assistance in y* affaire of E». 
Ashton, who has never paide me, altho' his promises from time to time to 
my brother ; & also to speak to my Brother about proclamation money 
he wroot me of, wch would be very acceptable to me to receive it ; I 
perceive thee finds it a plentifull & pleasant Country ; but not beyond 
old England. I am with sincere good wishes & Dear Love 

" Thy affect. Sister and true friend 
"Laetitia Aubrey 
" Mary desiers her Eespects may 
be presented to thee." 

(Endorsed : " To John Penn Esq. Propriator of ye Province of Pen- 
silvania att Philadelphia, America. 

" per Captin Kichman.") 

Letitia Aubrey's will is dated July 20, 1744; she de- 
scribes herself as of London, widow. At the time of her 
death she lived at Christ Church, Spitalfields. Her will 
contains several specific legacies. To her nephew William 
Penn, 3d, son of her brother William, she gave a silver 
cup and salver, silver teakettle, tortoise-shell cabinet, etc. 
To others she left other pieces of plate, etc., including " a 
broad piece of gold to Eleanor Aubrey, now Clark, niece 

1 The allusion here is to the manor of Mount Joy, part of what is now 
Upper Merion Township, Montgomery County. The manor was given 
Letitia by her father, October 24, 1701, being supposed to be seven 
thousand eight hundred acres, at a yearly rent of one beaver skin. On 
July 10, 1730, William and Letitia Aubrey sold the property to Sir 
Archibald Grant, " of that part of Great Britain called Scotland." ( Cf. 
article "The Old Iron Forge— ' Valley Forge,"' Penna. Mag., Vol. 
XVII.) I am not able to explain why, if the sale was made to Sir 
Archibald Grant in 1730, there were still perplexities about it in 1734/5. 
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of my late husband, William Aubrey." Remembering her 
great-nieces and nephew, children of her niece Gulielma 
Maria (Penn) Pell (daughter of William Penn, Jr.), she left 
forty pounds to Robert (Edward) Fell ; fifty pounds to Mary 
Margaretta, who afterwards married John Barron ; and forty 
pounds to Gulielma Maria Frances, who afterwards married 
John Newcomb. To her nephew William Penn, 3d, she 
bequeathed all her American estate for life ; after his death 
to his daughter Christiana Gulielma, who afterwards mar- 
ried Peter Gaskill. To the " poor women" of Devonshire 
House Friends' Meeting, Bishopsgate Street, London, she 
left fifty pounds, — the Friends about that time being some- 
what pressed in their undertaking to care for their poor 
members. The residue of her estate — which after these 
special gifts must have been small — she left to her nephew 
William Penn, 3d, and his daughter Christiana Gulielma. 1 

William Penn, Jr., deserves more full notice than would 
be appropriate in this part of the narrative. We shall 
consider him separately, after speaking of his father's 
second marriage. 

SUMMARY: WILLIAM PENN'S CHILDREN BY HIS FIRST WIFE. 

William Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania, married, first, 
at King's Farm, Chorley Wood, Hertfordshire, April 4, 
1672, Gulielma Maria, daughter of Sir William Springett, 
Knight, and his wife Mary (daughter of Sir John Proude, 
Knight). Gulielma Maria Penn was born about the end 
of 1643 or beginning of 1644 (0. S.), and died at Hoddes- 
don, Herts, February 23, 1693/4. Her children by William 
Penn were : 

1. Gulielma Maria, born at Kickmansworth, Herts, Janu- 
ary 23, 1672/3; died there March 17, 1672; buried at 
Jordans. 

2. William, born February 28, 1673/4, at Kickmans- 
worth; died there May 15, 1674; buried at Jordans. 

3. Mary, or Margaret, twin with William, born at Rick- 

1 These details are from Westcott's " Historic Mansions," pp. 32, 33. 
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inansworth, February 28, 1673/4 ; died there February 24, 
1674; buried at Jordans. 

4. Springett, born at Walthamstow, January 25, 1675; 
died at Lewes, April 10, 1696; buried at Jordans; un- 
married. 

5. Letitia,born (?) preceding 1682, probably at Worming- 
hurst, Sussex; married, August 20, 1702, William Aubrey, 
of London ; died without issue, and was buried at Jordans, 
April 6, 1746. William Aubrey was buried at Jordans, 
May 23, 1731. 

6. William, Jr., born (?) preceding August, 1682, prob- 
ably at Worminghurst; married and had issue. See details 
later. 

7. Gulielma Maria, born (?) later than August, 1682, 
probably at Worminghurst ; died at Hammersmith, Middle- 
sex, November 20, 1689. 

(To be continued.) 



